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SHOPPING CENTER in suburb of Stockholm, Sweden’s capital. Built partly on islands, the city is among the most beautiful in Europe. 


MARY 


The Enterprising Nations of Scandinavia 


Northern Countries Form Island of Stability in a Troubled World 


This week, representatives of 
the 15-nation North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization are sched- 
uled to meet in Oslo, Norway. 
The choice of that country for 
NATO’s annual spring gathering 
focuses attention on the vital 
region known as Scandinavia. 


N the winter of 1943, the American 

people did not know how close our 
country was to defeat in Wor!d War 
II. Behind the scenes, the United 
States and Nazi Germany were en- 
gaged in a desperate race to perfect 
the atom bomb. If Hitler’s country 
should produce the weapon first, then 
Germany and its allies would very 
likely win the global struggle. 

“Heavy water,” a product needed in 
atom-bomb experiments, being 
manufactured under the direction of 
Nazi scientists at an industrial plant 
near Lake Tinn in German-occupied 
Norway. The factory was guarded by 
hundreds of green-clad German troops. 
But one cold winter night, Norwegian 
resistance fighters gained entrance to 
the plant and dynamited it. 

From the ruins the Germans suc- 
ceeded in salvaging a considerable 
number of containers of the precious 
liquid. It was put into railroad tank 
cars, and they were rolled onto a ferry 
for passage down the lake as the first 
step toward routing them to Germany. 

Halfway down Lake Tinn, a time 
bomb—planted by Norwegian patri- 
ots—went off with a deafening ex- 
plosion. The ferry with its tank cars 


was 


filled with “heavy water” sank to the 
bottom of the lake. 

Exactly how much the Norwegian 
resistance workers set back the Ger- 
man experiments cannot be judged— 
but America won the race to perfect 
the atom bomb. The incident stands 
as a reminder of the vital contribution 
that Norway made to allied victory in 
World War II, and it suggests, too, 
the value of this Scandinavian land 
as an ally in today’s global struggle. 

Scandinavia. In its narrowest sense, 
the term applies to the great penin- 
sula, shared by Norway and Sweden, 
lying between the North Atlantic 
Ocean and the Baltic Sea. 

To the south—directly across the 
straits that connect the North and 
3altic Seas—lies a smaller peninsula, 
which, with nearby islands, makes up 
Denmark. It is generally referred to 
as a Scandinavian country. 

Two other northern nations that are 
often linked with the Scandinavian 
lands are Finland and Iceland. Fin- 
land lies on the eastern shore of the 
Baltic; while Iceland, a former Dan- 
ish possession, is a North Atlantic 
island. 

Together, these 5 countries take up 
an area of about 486,000 square miles. 
(Our Pacific coast states of Washing- 


ton, Oregon, and California—plus 
nearby Nevada and Idaho—occupy a 
slightly larger area.) 

Scandinavia’s climate is, for the 
most part, somewhat like that of 
northern New England. The winters 
are snowy, and summers are cool. 

The people. About 20,000,000 live 
in these 5 countries. Many are de- 
scendants of the ancient Vikings. A 
thousand years ago, those daring war- 
riors plundered—and colonized—lands 
to the south, and sailed in their swift 
ships far out into the Atlantic. Ac- 
cording to old sagas, they reached 
America 500 years before Columbus. 

The vitality which characterized the 
ancient Vikings is found in their de- 
scendants. The Scandinavians are a 
vigorous people who enjoy outdoor 
pursuits such as hiking, bicycling, 
swimming, skiing, and skating. 

Common bonds. These northern 
lands are bound together in many 
ways. The languages spoken in Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, and Iceland 
are quite similar. 

The Nordic Council (made up of 
delegations from the Parliaments of 
the 5 nations) works to increase the 
flow of trade among these lands and to 
promote scientific research. Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark are full mem- 
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bers of the European trade group 
known as the Outer Seven, while Fin- 
land was recently granted partial mem- 
bership. 

Norway, Denmark, and Iceland are 
allied with the western nations in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
The people of Sweden and Finland are 
regarded as being sympathetic to the 
west, but their governments adhere to 
a neutral policy. All these 5 demo- 
cratic countries have remarkably sta- 
ble governments. 

U. S. ties. Many 
trace their ancestry back to these 
northern European lands. Between 
the 1820’s and the early 1900’s, some 
2,500,000 Scandinavians migrated to 
the United States. They settled in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, 
and other areas in large numbers. 

Scandinavian Americans have 
played a prominent role in the growth 
of our nation. Chief Justice Ear! 
Warren, Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville Freeman, Senator Frank Carlson 
of Kansas, and Charles Lindbergh, 
who made the first solo, non-stop flight 
across the Atlantic—these are only a 
few of the many prominent Americans 
of Scandinavian descent. 

Norway ... land of fiords (narrow 
inlets of the sea between high banks 
or cliffs), graceful white birches, and 
dark forests of fir and spruce . 

The 3,509,000 people of this nation 
live mostly along the They 
man a large fishing fleet and one of the 
biggest merchant fleets in the world. 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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Miracles in the Nation’s Industrial Plants 


Self-Operating Factory Machines Yield Benefits and Problems 


To what extent does the devel- 
opment and introduction of new 
labor-saving machinery cause 
unemployment? How can we 
make certain that such machin- 
ery is used in ways that will 
benefit labor, management, and 
the general public? Questions 
of this kind are receiving much 
attention from leaders in unions, 
industry, and government. 
HE term automation has a promi- 
nent role in today’s business news. 
This word, which has entered the 
language since World War II, refers 
to the use of new and highly compli- 
cated labor-saving equipment—partic- 
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AUTOMATION in one of Ford Company’s motor plants. 


They have fitted machines together in 
vast systems controlled by miraculous 
electronic instruments. 

In various automobile plants, en- 
gine blocks and other parts are auto- 
matically passed down long lines of 
self-operating drills, grinders, and 
testing devices. These setups can be 
run by very small crews of workers. 

In a Chicago bakery, one employe 
controls a set of machinery that can 
handle twice as much flour in any 
given period of time as 24 men did pre- 
viously. 

More and more office jobs are being 
performed by machine. A large ali- 
fornia bank, for example, has installed 
electronic computers that enable 100 
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their own muscles, provided about 
20%. Wind and water power accounted 
for most of the remainder. 

By now, men and animals together 
furnish only about 4% of all the work 
energy used in this country. The rest 
comes mainly from coal, petroleum, 
natural gas, and water power. Ura- 
nium, too, has begun to make a contri- 
bution through the harnessed atom. 
Thanks largely to the machines and 
sources of energy which have become 
available, we produce about 7 times as 
much in goods and services now as at 
the beginning of this century, al- 


though our labor force is just about # 


21% times as large. 
Besides inventing new machines, we 
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FORD MOTOR CO 


Belt conveyors feed aluminum pistons through chutes into 25 


machines that are fitted together as a unified system. The whole operation of making pistons is automatic. 


ularly the electronic devices that op- 
erate many of our factory machines. 

Since automation generally enables 
particular job to be handled by 
fewer otherwise 
has become an important 
factor in labor-management relations. 
Employers want to take advantage of 
new techniques and modern machinery 
in order to turn products more 
economically. 


any 


workers than are 


needed, it 


out 


efficiently and Labor 


groups, meanwhile, want to make cer- 
tain that the modern industrial tools 
iren’t 


ised in such a way as to create 
unemployment. 


Specifically, what does the new 
equipment do? What are some ex- 
amples of automation at work? 

Regulation of a furnace by means 
of a thermostat, though now regarded 
as commonplace, provides a good illus- 
tration. A thermostat can automati- 
turn the furnace up or hold it 
back, depending on the temperature of 
the building. 
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This is a simple process, 


used in many of our homes, offices, 


schools, and so on. 

Since World War II, engineers and 
technicians have brought the automa- 
tion principle forward in rapid strides. 


people to carry out the work formerly 
done by 300. 

Automation likewise plays big roles 
in our petroleum refineries, chemical 
plants, household-appliance factories, 
textile mills, and many other places. 

Continuous process. Such develop- 
ments, sometimes called a “second in- 
dustrial revolution,” make up the new- 
est phase in a process that has been at 
work throughout the Machine Aye. 
Man continues to find means for light- 
ening his burdens and increasing pro- 
duction. 

It is impossible to determine any 
exact point in history when our Ma- 
chinevAge began. One important early 
landmark, though, was the develop- 
ment of the steam engine—prior to 
the American Revolution. Other dis- 
coveries came in rapid succession, and 
all served one basic purpose. They 
brought in machines and mechanical 
energy to replace men and animals in 
performing a multitude of tasks, and 
to do far more work than had previ- 
ously been possible by any means. 

Prior to the Civil War, more than 
50% of all the work energy used in 
America was furnished by horses and 
other animals. Human beings, with 


have found more and more efficient 
ways to use them. The story of Henry 
Ford illustrates this point. 

Not quite 50 years ago, Ford started 
producing cars on an assembly-line 
basis. He divided the automobile- 
building process into a large number 
of separate jobs. Then he set up his 
factory so that the cars under con- 
struction could be carried on power- 
driven conveyors past long lines of 
workmen. 

Ford drew heavily on ideas which 
other people had developed earlier. 
But he carried out these ideas so 
thoroughly that he accomplished a far 
better job of mass production than 
anyone ever had before. It enabled 
him to build automobiles so cheaply, 
and in such large numbers, that car 
ownership became commonplace. 

Factory employes. Early produc- 
tion lines such as Henry Ford’s, even 
though they used the most modern 
equipment available at the time, still 
required large numbers of workers. 
Human hands regulated the machines, 
fed materials into them, and tested 
the finished products. Today, in the 
“age of automation,” electronic devices 
perform many of these jobs. 


Labor groups are seriously con- 
cerned over this change. They point 
to facts such as the following: 

@ The automobile industry em- 
ployed about 514% fewer production 
workers last year than in 1947, though 
it produced 64% more vehicles. 

@ Our oil refining industry, though 
its output was greatly expanded he- 
tween 1950 and 1960, employed about 
12,000 fewer production workers at 
the end of the period than at the begin- 
ning. 

@ The numbers of factory employes 
in many other lines—such as chemi- 
cals, aircraft, and electrical equipment 
—have likewise dropped. 

In the opinions of many labor lead- 
ers, automation is largely responsible 
for the upward trend of unemployment 
during recent years. 

Big business firms, however, gen- 
erally argue that mechanical progress 
means more jobs in the long run, 
rather than fewer. For example, says 
the Ford Motor Company, such prog- 
ress has led to the introduction and 
widespread use of automatic car trans- 
missions—which are far more compli- 
cated than the older-style gearshift 
mechanisms. Because of this advance 
in automobile design, there are nearly 
2 times as many Ford employes en- 
gaged in the manufacture of transmis- 
sions today as in 1950. 

Certain business spokesmen concede 
that automation does, in many cases, 
reduce the need for unskilled or semi- 
skilled workers on the production line. 
“But,” they go on to say, “it sharply 
increases the need for technicians to 
build and service the new machines. 
Also, by stepping up production in gen- 
eral, it can eventually provide more 
employment for workers of practically 
all types. 

“Looking at our national economy as 
a whole over the years, we see that it 
has been able to furnish more and 
more jobs—even though the use of 
labor-saving equipment has increased. 
It now employs about 65,500,000 peo- 
ple, as against 27,640,000 in 1900 and 
55,250,000 shortly after World War 
i 

Labor unions reply that lofty state- 
ments about “long-range benefits to 
the nation as a whole” won’t mean 
much to the individual worker whose 
job has been wiped out by the intro- 
duction of new machinery. 

Furthermore, they say, the new job 
opportunities created by automation 
are almost entirely for skilled tech- 
nicians and “white-collar” employes. 
On the other hand, they continue, 
unskilled workers who are displaced 
by new machines find few openings 
available. 

Careful planning has enabled vari- 
ous companies to introduce large-scale 
automation without eliminating jobs. 
U. S. Labor Secretary Arthur Gold- 
berg mentions a big radio manufactur- 
ing concern which—through use of re- 
training programs and other means— 
was able to keep all its old employes 
after installing new, modern equip- 
ment. But union leaders feel that such 
practices are too seldom followed. 

Shorter work week. Many union 
spokesmen regard this as one answer 
to the problems posed by automation. 
If working hours were reduced, they 
contend, the available amount of em- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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The latter earns a sizable income by 
carrying cargo for other lands. 

Farms and factories. On Norway’s 
small farms, potatoes and various 
grains are grown. Less fertile areas 
are used for pasturing cattle. 

The nation has seen much industrial 
growth in recent years. It is based 
on such mineral resources as copper, 
sulphur, iron, nickel, and aluminum, 
as well as ample supplies of timber. 

Electric power, generated by rush- 
ing mountain streams, is a major as- 
set. Norway uses more electricity per 
person than any other country. 

Government. Norway is staunchly 
democratic, even though it still retains 
a king. Its present monarch is King 
Olav. Prime Minister Einar Gerhard- 
sen directs the workings of the gov- 
ernment. Norway takes pride in hav- 
ing been the first independent nation 
to permit voting for women. 

Living standards are well above av- 
erage. Norway has an advanced sys- 
tem of social welfare, which includes 
compulsory health insurance, old-age 
and unemployment payments. 

Sweden ...a clean, sparkling coun- 
try the old and the 
everywhere intermingled ... 

A bit bigger than California, Swe- 
den is the largest of the Scandinavian 
lands, both in area and population. It 
has about 7,500,000 people. 

This modern industrial country en- 
joys the highest living standards in 
Europe. In per capita ownership of 
autos, radios, and telephones, the na- 
tion ranks close to the United States. 

Thriving economy. Sweden’s well- 
being is based on its forests, iron ore, 
and water power. Manufactured prod- 
ucts include paper, cellulose articles, 
high-grade steel, ball bearings, ships, 
furniture, and machinery. 

Though only 10% of the land can 
be cultivated, Sweden is largely self- 
sufficient in food. Its farmers use ma- 
chinery and modern farming methods. 
The yield per acre of grains and sugar 
beets is among the world’s highest. 

“Middle way.” The 
of private enterprise and socialism 
which Sweden has been 
scribed as “the middle way.” 
den’s government-directed welfare 
programs are even more extensive 
than those of Norway. 
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King Gustav VI is a popular mon- 
arch. The chief executive of the gov- 
ernment is Tage Erlander. 


THIS YOUNG MAN is an official of 
the Swedish Red Cross organization 
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EUROPE’S NORTHERN LANDS are home to some of world’s most prosperous and best-educa 
Islands have been a part of Denmark’s kingdom since 1386. 


Sweden declined to join NATO be- 
cause of her traditional neutrality, but 
she is alert to the communist threat. 
Her air force—with at least 50 com- 
bat squadrons—is among the half 
dozen largest in the world. 

Denmark . . 
of neat, green fields, thatched farm- 
houses, old castles, and blue lakes ... 

Smallest of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries in area, Denmark is about the 
size of Maine. With 4,590,000 people, 
it is a densely populated iand. 

Farming nation. Cows and poultry 
are grown in large nurfbers on Den- 
mark’s farms. The ms has more 
pigs than people, and’ tender, pink, 
Danish hams are sold the world over. 
These, plus eggs and bacon, make up 
much of the country’s exports. 

Denmark is a leader in shipbuild- 
ing, and has a prosperous merchant 
fleet. The tourist trade is profitable. 

The economic system with its ex- 
tensive security features is 
much like that of Norway and Swe- 
den. King Frederik IX is a cousin to 
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GLASSWARE in Finland is of high 


quality. Much of it is sold in U. S. 
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Norway’s King Olav. Denmark’s 
Prime Minister is Viggo Kampmann. 

Iceland ... land of frost and fire— 
with glaciers and hot springs ... 

This bleak and barren island about 
the size of Kentucky lies close to the 
Arctic Circle. Its 174,000 people live 
along the coast, most of them in or 
near the capital city of Reykjavik. 

Fishing is the main occupation in 
this little nation. More than 90% 
of the country’s exports consist of fish 
and fish products. 

Long under Danish rule, Iceland be- 
came completely independent in 1944. 
Unlike Denmark, it is a republic. Its 
President is Asgeir Asgeirsson. Ac- 
tual direction of the government is in 
the hands of Prime Minister Olafur 
Thors. Iceland’s parliament dates 
back more than 1,000 years. 

Finland ... with its heavy forests, 
crystal lakes, and rolling plains... 

This nation of 4,000,000 people 
shares a boundary of 900 miles with 
the Soviet Union. Though public opin- 
ion is generally favorable to the west, 
the policy of the Finnish government 
is to tread a careful course in world 
affairs so that she will not arouse the 
wrath of her mighty communist 
neighbor. Russia and Finland fought 
twice—in 1939 and 1941—and Finland 
had to pay a large sum to the Soviets 
as well as give up territory. 

Lumbering country. Finland’s great- 
est resource is its “green gold’’—the 
name sometimes given to its extensive 
forests. Lumbering and the manufac- 
ture of wooden products are main in- 
dustries. Grains and potatoes are 
grown on small farms. Living stand- 
ards are not as high as they are in 
Norway and Sweden, but undeveloped 
mineral resources form the basis for 
possible industrial growth. 

Finland is a republic with 
President and Prime Minister. The 
latter is Vieno Sukselainen. President 
Urho Kekkonen is to visit the United 
States sometime next fall. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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Story of the Week 


Fate of Laos Is of 
Vital Concern to Us 


Conditions in Laos were in an ex- 
treme state of change and confusion 
last week. Next week we shall in- 
terpret the latest developments in this 
troubled land. Our only comment now 
is that the challenge facing us in Laos 
and in all of Southeast Asia poses one 
of our most serious and dangerous 
problems. 


National Science Fair 
Attracts Many Students 


Young scientists from across the 
nation and from overseas will show 
their exhibits in the big National Sci- 
ence Fair-International. The event 
will be held in Kansas City, Missouri, 
May 10 to 13. 

Science fairs, where high school sci- 
show experimental projects, 
have been held for many years. In 
1950 some of these were combined to 
form the first National Science Fair. 
Since then, a nation-wide exhibition 
for youthful scientists has been held 
year. In 1958, some Japanese 
students entered projects in the Amer- 
ican exhibit, making the fair an inter- 
national event. 
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General Taylor Studies 
Vital Defense Problems 


The communists do not hesitate to 
use subversion and force either to ex- 
maintain their control of 
smaller lands. How can we best pre- 
pare ourselves to combat their aggres- 
sive tactics without engaging in all- 
out war? That is one of the impor- 
tant questions which General Maxwell 
Taylor will try to answer in a new 
study under his di- 
rection. 

The 61-year-old 
military officer has 
long advocated the 
build-up of an ef- 
fective striking 
force that can be 
sent to any part of 
the globe at a mo- 
ment’s notice to 
combat communists 
when they seek to strengthen their 
position by forceful means. It is ex- 
pected that he will include recom- 
mendations for such a force in his re- 
port, which is due within a month or 
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General Taylor 


General Taylor, who speaks 8 lan- 
guages, has served in diplomatic posts 
in Japan, Latin America, and other 
parts of the globe. He also won top 
fighting man during 
World War II when he led the 101st 
Airborne Division in its assault on 
enemy-held Europe. He later headed 
fighting forces in Korea, and 
served as Army Chief of Staff from 


1955 to 1959. 
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U. S. and Neighbors to 
Meet Later in 1961 


The United States and Latin Amer- 
ican lands are making plans for a spe- 
cial meeting on economic matters in 
July. They will go over American aid 
and development programs for this 
hemisphere. 

The question of U. S. aid to Latin 
America, along with other hemisphere 
problems, was originally to have been 


discussed at the 11th Inter-American 
Conference scheduled for May 24 in 
Quito, Ecuador. But this parley was 
postponed until later this year, larjrely 
at the request of Latin American lead- 
ers. 

A major reason why our southern 
neighbors called for a postponement 
of the meeting was the “uproar” over 
the ill-fated invasion of Cuba by op- 
ponents of Fidel Castro. It was ar- 
gued that an inter-American meeting 
so soon after the Cuban debacle might 
lead to “recriminations and ill feel- 
ing’ among the participating coun- 
tries. 

Meanwhile, the United States plans 
to set aside $600,000,000 as a start on 
a Latin American aid plan. The House 
approved an Administration request 
for this sum late last month. 


Our Career Article 
Leads to Radio Job 


Kathy Martin, a 15-year-old sopho- 
more at the West Geauga High School 
in Cleveland, Ohio, is now a radio an- 
nouncer for station WDGO in her 
home city. We are pleased that our 
career article on radio announcing had 
a part in helping her get started in 
this work. She writes, in part: 

“As a result [of reading your voca- 
tional article on radio announcer John 
Cooley | I visited the new FM station 
in our area—WDGO—and talked to 
the people there. 

“After auditioning, I was delighted 
to be notified that I had been selected 
as hostess of “Teen-agers on Paraile.’ 
The male host on the program is John 
McMahon, 17. We are responsible ‘or 
programming, writing, and creating 
our own 1-hour show for teen-agers 
each Saturday at 11:00 a.m.” 


Uncle Sam Halts 
Outflow of Gold 


When 1961 began, Uncle Sam was 
deeply concerned about the outflow of 
gold from the United States to other 
countries. At that time more dollars 
were being spent abroad than foreig‘n- 
ers were spending on American goods 
and services. 

As a result, outsiders exchanged 
some of their surplus dollars for our 
gold and caused a drain on U. S. 
supplies of the yellow metal (see 
November 14 issue for a complete ex- 
planation of this problem). 

Now conditions have changed. Bank- 
ers say that the outflow of gold has 
stopped—at least temporarily—and the 
outlook is that we may even regain a 
little of the yellow metal in 1961. 

A major reason for this change is 
the steady increase in the sale of Amer- 
ican goods abroad during the first few 
months of this year. Other factors 
that have helped stem the outflow of 
gold include (1) a reduction in U. S. 
government spending abroad, and (2) 
West Germany’s decision to repay 
loans from us ahead of time. 


White House Tax Plan 
Under Close Study 


Capitol Hill is taking a close look 
at President Kennedy’s tax proposals. 
The suggestions, which the Adminis- 
tration says are the first steps in a 
broad tax reform program to be pre- 
pared over the next several months, 
include the following: 

1. Continue present taxes on busi- 


ACC PHOTOGRAPHIC 
KATHY MARTIN of Cleveland, Ohio, 
got a job as hostess of Teen-agers on 
Parade at radio station WDGO after 
reading about air-waves careers in our 
paper. She is shown with John Mc- 
Mahon, male host on the Saturday show. 


ness earnings—which are scheduled to 
be reduced July 1—but allow special 
tax reductions to firms for incomes 
used to expand their plants or mod- 
ernize equipment. 

2. Tighten rules to make it much 
more difficult for individuals and busi- 
ness firms to deduct from their tax 
bills the cost of such items as enter- 
taining prospective customers. 

3. Apply a 2-cent-a-gallon tax on 
jet fuels and continue special levies on 
such items as cars, telephone service, 
transportation fares, and cigarettes. 
Taxes on a number of these items are 
due to expire or be reduced July 1 of 
this year. 

4. Deduct taxes on dividends from 
business shares and interest payments 
in advance, and make other changes 
to increase revenue from these 
sources. 

Some Americans feel the White 
House tax proposals don’t go far 
enough—that a much greater belt- 
tightening program is needed to pay 
for the kind of defense and other pro- 
grams we need for survival. 

Other citizens argue that taxes are 
already too high—that they should be 
reduced, not increased or kept at the 
same levels. 


News in Brief—Cuba 
And the Peace Corps 


The Cubans’ ill-fated attempt to 
overthrow pro-Red dictator Fidel Cas- 
tro has had at least one favorable 
result, according to Latin American 
experts. It has convinced many of our 
southern neighbors that Mr. Castro is 
now little more than a Moscow puppet. 
Heretofore, a large number of Latin 
Americans believed Uncle Sam was 
over-emphasizing the extent of Red 
penetration in Cuba. 

In the short-lived fight against tyr- 
anny, Mr. Castro used tanks, planes, 
and other weapons obtained from the 
Reds against the revolutionaries. This 
fact, plus his communist-type mass 
arrests of Cubans during the upris- 
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ing, has convinced many Latin Ameri- 
cans that Moscow does indeed have a 
strong grip on Cuba. 

Despite the fact that the majority 
of Latin governments, including Bra- 
zil, have expressed concern over ‘‘out- 
side communist penetration” of Cuba, 
some of them still do not want us to 
take forceful action on our own. 
Moreover, no steps toward cooperative 
action have been agreed upon at this 
time. 

The Peace Corps’ first mission is a 
road-building project in African Tan- 
ganyika. Some 28 American geolo- 
gists, surveyors, and engineers will be 
asked to volunteer for this undertak- 
ing. Many other Peace Corps plans 
will soon be announced, according to 
the White House. 


Federal Aid on Way 
To Depressed Areas 


Help is on the way to sections of 
the nation that have serious unemploy- 
ment problems (see February 27 issue 
of this paper). Under a White House 
measure recently approved by Con- 
gress, Uncle Sam will provide $394,- 
000,000 in loans and grants over the 
next 4 years to communities where the 
jobless rate is high. 

The funds will be used to buy land, 
build factories, and in general, to pro- 
vide facilities that will attract new 
industries to the various depressed 
areas. 

Passage of the measure, inciden- 
tally, was a major victory for the 
Kennedy Administration on Capitol 
Hill over u determined opposition to 
this bill. The vote in the House was 
192 Democrats and 31 Republicans for, 
137 Republicans and 56 Democrats 
against. In the Senate, it was 48 
Democrats and 15 Republicans for, 
and 11 Democrats plus 16 Republicans 
against. 


Hodges and Ford 
On Business Ethics 


Secretary of Commerce Luther 
Hodges says the federal government 
will soon reveal more business scan- 
dals. Some of these, he indicates, will 
be similar to the charges brought 
against electrical firms for fixing 
prices on items sold to Uncle Sam and 
to private buyers (see February 20 
issue of this paper). 

Meanwhile, Henry Ford II warns 
that unless all U. S. corporations put 
“their houses in order” the federal 
government may step in with a series 
of laws to regulate business actions. 
Both Mr. Ford and Mr. Hodges point 
out that the actions of a handful of 
firms are impairing the “good stand- 
ing of all business.” 

“To keep the confidence and faith 
of American people in business,” Mr. 
Ford contends, “businessmen must es- 
tablish formal principles of ethical 
practice, plus effective means of self- 
policing those principles.” 


CIVIL WAR CHART 


You can depend on our Civil War 
chart to help you become well — 
informed about the great battles — 
of a century ago. Your knowl- — 
edge will surprise your friends — 
and serve you well in your study — 
of American history. Price: 20 
cents each for 10 or more copies; — 
25 cents each for 1 to 9 copies. 
CHARTS, 1733 K Street, NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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STEVE CLARK, an 18-year-old student at Los 
Altos High School in California, is the world’s 
fastest swimmer. In the national meet at New 
Hayen, Connecticut, last month he set new free- 
style marks of 46.8 seconds in the 100-yard race 
and an even 2 minutes in the 220-yard event. 
In each case he smashed the record by a surpris- 
ing margin. Steve was 9 years old when he 
started swimming in earnest for the Santa Clara 
Swim Club, the group which has produced such 
water stars as Chris von 
Saltza, a U. S. Olympic 
champion. By the time 
he was 14, the slim Cali- 
fornia youth was com- 
peting against the best 
adult swimmers. At Los 
Altos High School, he has 
led his team to a long 
succession of victories, 
totaling more than 80 in 
dual meets. Either as 
an individual or member 
of a relay team, Steve has figured in setting at 
least a dozen national high school records. The 
slender 6-footer is president of his school’s stu- 
dent government, is an A student, and teaches 
a class of fifth-graders in Sunday school. Steve 
stresses that setting records is not his first con- 
cern. “The big thing is to win the race,” he 
says. “If the opposition is strong, then you may 
be forced into setting a record to win.” 


BARBARA McINTIRE of Lake Park, Florida, rates 
among the best amateur women golfers in the 
world. The attractive, hazel-eyed young lady re- 
cently won the North and South Tournament at 
Pinehurst, North Carolina, for the second year 
in a row. Playing her customary steady game, she 
triumphed in the final round over her close friend 
and business partner, Judy Bell of Wichita, Kan- 
sas. Miss Mclintire and Miss Bell have joined 
in a concern that makes sports clothes for women. 
Barbara took up golf 
when she was 9 years 
old upon the encourage - 
ment of her father, and 
has won many tourna- 
ments since that time. 
One of her biggest vic- 
tories came in 1958 
when she triumphed in 
the U. S. amateur com- 
petition in Washington, 
D. C. Last year she went 
to England and won the 
British crown. Twice Barbara has been chosen 
to represent the United States in team play that 
takes place every 2 years between groups of 
American and British women players. Last year 
the fine play of the Florida sportswoman helped 
win the team trophy for the United States. Be- 
sides being a partner in a sports clothes busi- 
ness, Barbara works at times as a real estate 
saleswoman in Florida—and she is doing very well 
in both enterprises. 


WALLY MOON, keen-eyed outfielder of the Los 
Angeles Dodgers, is the early-season hitting sen- 
sation of the National League. In his first 12 
games this spring, the 31-year-old player hit 8 
home runs and compiled a .500 batting average. 
In Los Angeles, the leftfield stands are only 
about 250 feet from the plate, but a high screen 
has been erected to keep hard drives from going 
into the seats. A left-handed batter, Wally has 
made an art out of swinging late and slicing 
high, looping flies that 
clear the leftfield screen 
for home runs. The 
dark-browed Moon has 
always been known as a 
smart player who makes 
the most of his talents. 
Two years ago he was 
widely credited with be- 
ing the key man in Los f 
Angeles’ drive from 7th i) 
place to the world cham- t 
pionship. Wally grew up th 
on an Arkansas farm where he dreamed of be- 
coming a ball player. At Texas A & M College 
he completed studies that fitted him to be a 
school principal, but he decided first to try pro 
ball for a time. He signed with the St. Louis 
Cardinals, and after gaining experience in the 
minors, he came to the big leagues in 1954. He 
spent 5 seasons with the Cardinals and is now 
in his third year with the Los Angeles nine. 
—By HOWARD SWEET 


ARRESTED GENERAL, Maurice 
Challe, one of leaders of Algerian revolt 


RAOUL SALAN, another French gen- 
eral who helped to plot the rebellion 


The Algerian Problem 


Crisis Over, De Gaulle Plans Ahead 


INCE the generals’ rebellion in Al- 

geria collapsed late last month, 
there has been renewed hope that suc- 
cessful negotiations can be speedily 
carried out to end the long years of 
strife in that North African country. 
It is hoped, too, that the effective man- 
ner in which President de Gaulle of 
France acted to crush the revoit will 
discourage further attempts to place 
obstacles in the way of peace talks. 

What happened? The crisis erupted 
last month when a group of rebellious 
French generals—under the leadership 
of General Maurice Challe—seized 
control of Algiers, capital of Algeria, 
as well as certain areas around Oran 
and a number of scattered military 
installations. 

The rebellious generals controlled a 
considerable number of French troops, 
although most of the French forces in 
Algeria refused to go over to General 
Challe and the other rebel leaders. The 
rebellious generals acted as they did to 
block President de Gaulle’s plan to 
negotiate an end to the 6% years of 
strife in Algeria between the French 
army and Moslem nationalists. 


Most of Algeria’s European settlers 
backed the generals. They have long 
wanted Algeria to stay under French 
control. They fear that the negotia- 
tions which President de Gaulle plans 
with the Moslems will result in putting 
Algeria under Moslem control. 

The backeround. Algeria, lying di- 
rectiy across the Mediterranean Sea 
from France, has been under Paris’ 
control since 1830. In that year, the 
French seized this big, barren land 
from native officials. 

Today, at least 90% of Algeria’s 
population of 10,000,000 are Arabs and 
Berbers, who are united through their 
adherence to the Moslem religion. 
About 1,000,000 of Algeria’s inhabit- 
ants are of European descent. They 
have always played the major role in 
running the country. 

In 1954, Moslem nationalists 
launched a rebellion against France, 
demanding independence. The strug- 
gle which has followed has been long 
and costly—both in lives and money— 
and a military solution is no nearer 
than it was 64% years ago. 

(Concluded on page 8) 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Insurance agent: “Don’t you think you 
should have the furniture in your school 
building insured against theft?” 

Principal: “Yes, all except the clock; 
everyone watches that.” 


* 


A man was complaining that he had 
just bought a prefabricated house, and 
that it had cost him $50,000. 

“Fifty thousand!” exclaimed a friend. 
“That’s a lot of money.” 

“Yes,” said the homeowner. “It is, 
but I told the factory I wanted it in a 
hurry, and they sent it to me by jet.” 


* 


Tom: “They had a terrible time at the 
United Nations dinner last night.” 

Bob: “Why?” 

Tom: “Every time they tried to pass 
something the Russians vetoed it!” 


* 


A girl running for a student office 
opened her speech: “Dear A students, B 
students, C students, and my friends 


* 


“Honey,” complained a husband to his 
wife at the dinner table, “you left the 
scales on this fish.” 

“Well,” she pouted, “you’ve been com- 
plaining about not getting balanced 
meals!” 


Then there was the girl who said to her 
boy friend: “Would you mind waltzing a 
little faster? They’re playing a rhumba.” 


* 


“I certainly hope I’m sick,” said the 
unhappy man to his doctor. “I’d sure 
hate to feel like this if I’m well.” 














40€ £. BURESCH 
“I didn’t win the fight, but I’ve got a 
good excuse for a poor report card. He 
knocked out my wisdom tooth.” 





News Quiz 











Industrial Changes 


1. In brief, to what does the term avto- 
mation refer? 


2. Cite several industries where this 


process has occurred. 


3. In what important respect do our 
most modern production lines differ from 
those of earlier times? 


4. Give arguments of labor unions as 
to the effect of automation upon employ- 
ment. What is the viewpoint of businéss 
firms? 


5. What are some of the arguments 
given by people who advocate a shorter 
work week? 


6. Tell how opponents of the shorter 
work week reply. 


7. What major groups are represented 
in President Kennedy’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Labor-Management Policy? 
State the committee’s job. 


Discussion 


1. On the whole, do you feel that the 
benefits of automation outweigh its dis- 
advantages? Why or why not? 


2. Do you or do you not favor a shorter 
work week? Give reasons. 


Northern Europe 


1. Technically speaking, what is Scan- 
dinavia? What other nations are often 
looked upon as part of this area? 

2. Name some of the bonds that tie 
these countries together. 

3. What are some of the ties between 
the United States and Scandinavia? 

4. Which of those countries are king- 
doms? Which are republics? 

5. Define the term middle way as ap- 
plied to Sweden. 

6. On what do the people of Denmark 
depend mainly for making a living? The 
people of Iceland? 


7. Why does Finiand tread 
eareful course in world affairs? 


such a 


Discussion 


1. If you lived in Sweden, do you think 
you would want your government to re- 
main neutral as it is or join in NATO 
and other western alliances? Defend 
your position. 

2. What lessons—if any—do you feel 
that the world’s newly independent coun- 
tries might learn from studying the 
lands of Scandinavia? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. In what way is the federal gov- 
ernment helping economically depressed 
areas? 

2. Who led the Algerian generals’ re- 
volt against French President de Gaulle? 

3. What difficult assignment does Gen- 
eral Taylor have? 


4. Name the prominent industrialist 
who appeals to our nation’s corporations 
to engage in ethical practices at all times. 


5. What are 2 changes in our tax laws 
sought by the White House? 
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Main Articles in 

Next Week’s Issue 
Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
be: (1) A roundup of national devel- 


opments since the end of World War 
II; (2) Viet Nam. 
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Modern Miracles in Our Factories 


(Concluded from page 2) 


ployment could be spread among more 
men and women than at present. 

A 30-hour week is now being de- 
manded by certain unions, including at 
least one big local group within the 
United Auto Workers. In support of 
this demand, union leaders say: 

“At the beginning of the present 
century, it wasn’t uncommon for labor- 
ers to spend 50 or 60 hours a week at 
From then until the 1930’s, 
the length of the usual work week de- 
clined quite rapidly, until 40 
became the generally accepted stand- 
the 1930’s, on the other 
has been comparatively 

The average work week 
industries is still 


their jobs. 


hours 


ard Since 
there 


little change. 


hand, 


in manufacturing 
about 40 hours. 

“It’s time for another sizable reduc- 
With modern machinery, the 
average factory employe can produce 


tion 


far more per hour now than he could 
He should be al- 
lowed to benefit from this improvement 
more 
without any cut in weekly pay.” 


20 or 30 years ago. 


by receiving hours of leisure 

Opposing arguments. Employers 
argue against major reductions in the 
If such reductions occur, 
says the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, business firms either will 
have to cut weekly wages, or will have 


wi rk week. 


19098 51.0 is. 
1930 42.1 tus. 
19408 38.1 ass. 
1950 40.5 hrs. 
1960 39.7 hrs. 











to raise prices in order to carry the 
additional labor costs. If wages are 
cut or if prices go up, the argument 
continues, people can buy less—so sales 
will decline. Factories will then trim 
their output. Thus, the number of 
available jobs will shrink—not expand. 

Further arguments used in opposi- 
tion to the shorter work week are: 

“If labor-management agreements 
provide for reductions in normal work- 
ing hours, more and more employes 
will take up ‘moonlighting’—the prac- 
tice (already fairly common) of hold- 
ing 2 or more jobs at. once. This is 
another reason why shorter hours may 
not be effective in giving jobs to larger 
numbers of people. 

“President Kennedy recently ex- 
pressed opposition to a shorter work 
week, and he went on to say: ‘I am 
hopeful that we can have full employ- 
ment five days a week, and 40 hours, 
which is traditional in this country, 
and which is necessary if we are going 
economic growth, and 
commitments at home 


to continue 
maintain 
and abroad.’ ” 

New committee. About 3 months 
ago, the President set up an Advisory 
Committee on Labor-Management Pol- 
icy. It consists of spokesmen for un- 
ions, industry, and the general public, 
and is to study long-range problems in 
the industrial relations field. Labor 
Secretary Goldberg, present chairman 
of the group, indicates that it will 
thoroughly examine “the benefits and 
problems” of automation. The closely 
related question of a shorter work 
week is practically certain to get con- 
sideration too. —By TOM MYER 
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DRAWN BY FRANC 
IMPROVEMENT in machinery has 
made possible shorter working hours 
plus substantially increased production 


HERBLOCK IN WASHINGTON POST 
LOOKING UP? Many Americans fear 
that automation, while raising produc- 
tion, will decrease job opportunities. 








Our Readers Say— 








Our Problems of Democracy class 
has been discussing the defense prob- 
lems of the United States—and their 
solutions—after reading your article 
on the issue. 

We have concluded that more em- 
phasis should be put on the Polaris 
and other missiles, and that the De- 
fense Department should stop support- 
ing bases overseas—which in time of 
war would be practically useless. We 
feel that, by quitting overseas bases, 
we could free ourselves of certain com- 
mitments—and save money which 
could be used to speed our missiles 
program. 

THOMAS FORESE, 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania 

In my opinion, we are losing the cold 
war. America can, however, regain 
its reputation by readjusting its policy 
toward Russia and her satellite na- 
tions. We must more strongly empha- 
size Russia’s moral injustices—enslav- 
ing free peoples wherever possible. 

We could withdraw diplomatic rec- 
ognition of the communist satellite 
governments. We could aiso end finan- 
cial aid to Red-ruled countries. 

As matters now stand, America has 
ironically been strengthening commu- 
nism by financing it with U. S. dollar 
aid. How can the enslaved peoples 
have hope for freedom if we—as ene- 
mies of communism—openly do busi- 
ness with their Red leaders? 

KARL GANSS, 
Geneva, Illinois 
* 

Latin America may be the key to 
our own freedom. Instead of giving 
so much aid to Europe and Asia, we 
should give more to our southern 
neighbors. If communism once gets 
a foothold in the Americas, the secu- 
rity of our nation will be greatly en- 
dangered. JULIE ANGERMEIER, 

Evansville, Indiana 


* 


There is no sure cure for ending 
dishonesty, but I suggest the following 
as an idea that might work in schools: 
the teaching of ethics as a part of 
every subject in all classes. 

Ethics in government, for example, 
could serve as a discussion subject for 
bringing about general debate on 
cheating in school. Then I would in- 
stall the honor system to discourage 
cheating on tests. I believe that the 
result would be a decrease in the rate 
of dishonesty in high schools. 

DAVE WYCOFF, 
Warren, Ohio 
* 


I feel that Congress should carefully 
consider the matter of allowing bill- 
boards along our nation’s new system 
of interstate highways. These roads 
will go through some of the most beau- 
tiful areas of our country, and too 
many advertising signs would hide the 
scenery from travelers. 

On the other hand, we must not 
forget the economic side of the matter. 
Many thousands of people have in- 
vested savings in outdoor advertising 
corporations, and the question of what 
protection should be given to them is 
a matter for study. 

Americans should make their views 
known to their elected representatives, 
so that a democratic, fair decision can 
be reached. Davip LIDDLE, JR., 

Des Moines, Iowa 


* 


I think we should emphasize another 
point on the matter of morals in mo- 
tion pictures. People are concentrat- 
ing on the bad influences that the pic- 
tures are making in our own country, 


but what about the impressions they 
are having on foreigners? 

Movies are among our “ambassa- 
dors” abroad. It is up to us to see 
that the ones we produce for sale in 
other lands are good “ambassadors,” 
not bad ones. 

PATRICIA YOUNGREN, 
Dover, Ohio 


x 


I favor increased governmental cen- 
sorship of films and other materials 
in an effort to protect our moral stand- 
ards. We should rid our nation of 
undesirable films and the trash that is 
displayed on many magazine and book 
stands. The decline of a nation may 
be due either to assault from enemies 
without, or by evil influences from 
within. The latter are our greatest 
enemies today. CAROL BORGERDING, 

Holy Cross, Iowa 
* 


Cheating is wrong, and the time has 
come for young people to avoid this 
evil if we are to successfully under- 
take the task of leadership as adults 
in the future. MARGARET KISTER, 

Techny, Illinois 





Pronunciations 
Asgeir Asgeirsson—iis gar as’ gars-son 
Einar Gerhardsen—Aé'niir gér’hirt-sén 
Maurice Challe—mo6-rés’ shil 
Olafur Thors—6'li-fur tors 
Raoul Salan—rii-6o0!’ sii-lin’ 
Tage Erlander—ti’gé ér-lan’der 
Urho Kekkonen- 


Vieno Sukselainen—vi uh-n6 sd0k-suh- 
li’'uh-niin 


oor’ haw kék’6-nén 


Viggo Kampmann—vég'd kimp’man 


(Key to markings can be found in any 
good dictionary.) 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to de- 
scriptions given below. When all are cor- 
rectly finished, heavy rectangle will spell 
name of a European city. 

1. Capital of Finland. 

2. King _________. of Sweden. 

3. He was a pioneer in developing as- 
sembly line for fast production of cars. 

4. Land in northwest Africa. 

5. Name for an Indian tribe; also used 
by 2 states. 


6. _______ is an important busi- 
ness and recreational activity in all 
Scandinavian countries, particularly Nor- 
way. 

7. The 
Denmark. 


_ Islands belong to 


8. Capital of Norway. 
9. Denmark has a frontier with this 
land. 
Last Week 
HORIZONTAL: Escambray. VERTICAL: 1. 
Oriente; 2. Boston; 3. Ribicoff; 4. wheat; 


5. Commons; 6. Hobby; 7. Florida; 8. 
Montana; 9. Italy. 
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Interviews on Careers 





A Business of Your Own 


EARLY 1,000 new businesses are 

established daily by individual 
Americans across the nation. Almost 
the same number close their doors 
every 24 hours. Only a small fraction 
of the new enterprises prosper. De- 
spite the great risk involved, though, 
many Americans would rather go into 
business for themselves than work for 
someone else. 

Miss Vera G. Pierce is one of these 
Americans. She purchased the Re- 
ligious Book Shop in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, a few years.ago, and has been 
operating it ever since. 

“On my way to opening the store 
in the morning,” Miss Pierce reports, 
“T generally stop off at the post office 
to send away books ordered by mail. I 
also pick up stamps to use in sending 
out advertising. In addition, I go to 
the bank to deposit money and to get 
the change needed for the day’s busi- 
ness. 

“In my store, I sell a great variety 
of books—best-sellers, biographies, 
and others—as well as religious vol- 
umes. A favorite book among my cus- 
tomers right now, incidentally, is Win- 
nie the Pooh written in Latin. I also 
sell greeting cards and a variety of 
gift items.” 

Qualifications. “Starting a business 
of your own isn’t easy,” warns Miss 
Pierce. “Among other qualities, you 
must have (1) a friendly attitude to- 


ward others; (2) leadership ability; 
(3) the willingness to work long hours 
if necessary; (4) the perseverance to 
stick it out even if the going gets 
tough; and (5) a real desire for inde- 
pendence.” 

Training. According to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, one of the big- 
gest : sasons why so many individuals 
fail in their business ventures is the 
lack of experience and training. An- 
other one is not having enough capital 
to get the enterprise started. 

“While in high school, take as many 
courses as possible in such subjects as 
English, bookkeeping, and business 
arithmetic,” Miss Pierce suggests. 
“After high school, take advantage of 
any opportunity that may come your 
way for advanced study, and get all the 
practical experience you can in the 
kind of business you hope to enter.” 

Getting started. The need for ad- 
vanced planning before you launch an 
enterprise of your own cannot be over- 
emphasized. You should ask yourself: 

Where should the business be located 
to help insure success? How much 
capital is needed to get started? What 
should be the size of the enterprise? 
How many workers, if any, will you 
need to help run the business? Where 
can you get advice and additional finan- 
cial help in case these are needed? 

The best advice on many of these 
problems can be secured from persons 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Cut along this line if you wish to save the test for later use. 
to be calculated on a percentage basis, we suggest that a deduction of 2 points be made for each wrong or omitted answer. 


breis 


who know conditions in your locality. 
Real estate men, bankers, and officials 
of the local Chamber of Commerce can 
give you valuable information. 

Remember, studies show that many 
businessmen fail because they under- 
estimate the amount of capital needed 
to get started. The Department of 
Commerce has prepared special work 
sheets to estimate the capital needs for 
different types of enterprises. You can 
obtain these from one of the agency’s 
field offices. 

Earnings. Incomes of independent 
businessmen vary greatly, and no ac- 
curate average is available. Some 
barely break even or lose money, while 
others have very good earnings. 

Facts to weigh. “I believe that the 
‘independence’ of acting as my own 


This test covers the issues of January 9 to May 1, inclusive. 
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MISS VERA PIERCE waits on customer in her Alexandria, Virginia, bookstore 


boss is what I like best about being in 
business for myself,” Miss Pierce de- 
clares. “In addition, I can use my 
ingenuity and imagination to a greater 
extent than I probably could if I 
worked for someone else. 

“Drawbacks include the need for 
considerable money to get started and 
the financial risks involved. Competi- 
tion in most fields of business is keen, 
and you may have to work long hours 
to get your enterprise on its feet.” 

More information. Talk to business- 
men in your community. Write to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for a list of publica- 
tions on the kind of enterprise that 
interests you, and for information on 
the field office nearest you. 

—By ANTON BERLE 


Scoring: If grades are 


The American Observer Semester Test on National and World Affairs 


1. NEWSMAKERS. For each of the fol- 
lowing items, find the picture of the 
person identified and place the number 
of that picture on your answer sheet. 


1. President of Indonesia 

2. President of Argentina 

3. Secretary of Agriculture 

4. President of the United Arab 
Republic 

5. King of Morocco 

. Secretary of Labor 

. Prime Minister of Israel 

. Under Secretary of State 

9. King of Belgium 


ll. MULTIPLE CHOICE. Jn each of the 
following items, select the correct 
answer and write it on your answer 
sheet. 


10. The section of the United States 
which has grown the fastest during the 
past 10 years is the (a) North; (b) 
West; (c) East; (d) South. 


11. Of the following countries, the 
one which does not border France is 
(a) Denmark; (b) Switzerland; (c) 
Spain; (d) Italy. 


12. Since Charles de Gaulle came to 
power in France in 1958, (a) the 
powers of the legislative branch of the 


French government have been curbed. 
and those of the executive strength- 
ened; (b) the powers of the executive 
have been curbed and those of the leg- 
islative strengthened; (c) unemploy- 
ment among the French people has 
greatly increased; (d) the country has 
approached bankruptcy. 

13. The Indonesians are demanding 
possession of western New Guinea 
(they call it West Irian). This area 
is now owned by (a) Australia; (b) 
the Netherlands; (c) Britain; (d) 
Philippines. 

14. During the past decade, India 
has (a) nearly wiped out illiteracy 
among its people; (b) increased its 
agricultural production by some 40%; 
(c) stabilized its population growth; 
(d) received more than 10 billion dol- 
lars in aid from the United States. 


15. One of the main points of con- 
troversy between the Air Lines Pilots 
Association and the Federal Aviation 
Agency is an FAA ruling that requires 
(a) 3 pilots to be present on every 
scheduled airline flight; (b) pilots to 
undergo a fitness test every 90 days; 
(c) pilots to retire from flying at the 
age of 52; (d) pilots to retire from 
flying at the age of 60. 

16. In most Latin American coun- 
tries (a) the economy is evenly bal- 
anced between a number of different 


crops and products; (b) the economy 
is geared to a single crop or product; 
(c) farm land is owned by the govern- 
ment; (d) the majority of farmers 
own their own land. 


17. The Portuguese government has 
indicated that it (a) will free its over- 
seas empire within a very short time; 
(b) will take gradual steps to prepare 
its overseas empire for independence; 
(ec) considers its colonial possessions 
as a vital part of Portugal and will hold 
on to them indefinitely; (d) will allow 
its African territories to decide—by 
a UN-supervised vote—their future 
status. 


18. More than three-fourths of Can- 
ada’s rubber, automobile, petroleum, 
and natural gas industries are (a) 
government operated; (b) located in 
Saskatchewan; (c) owned by U. S. 
citizens; (d) operating at a financial 
loss. 


19. One of the 6 nations which bor- 
ders Laos is (a) India; (b) Iran; (c) 
Indonesia; (d) Thailand. 


20. Laos is important because of 
(a) its large population and strong 
army; (b) its reputation in Southeast 
Asia as a modern industrial nation; 
(c) its excellent harbor facilities on 
the South China Sea; (d) its strategic 
position as a gateway to the rest of 
Southeast Asia. 


21. Two nations with which the 
United States does not have diplomatic 
ties are (a) East Germany and AIl- 
bania; (b) Poland and Romania; (c) 
Russia and Czechoslovakia; (d) South 
Viet Nam and Indonesia. 


22. A majority of Mexicans work 
(a) in factories; (b) as fishermen; 
(c) on farms; (d) in mines. 


23. The weakest area in Russia’s 
economy is (a) agriculture; (b) heavy 
industry; (c) steel production; (d) 
electrical output. 

24. The anti-Castro group which 
landed in Cuba late in April (a) in- 
cluded a fairly large number of Amer- 
icans; (b) was entirely wiped out; 
(c) was, according to reliable reports, 
supplied and trained by the United 
States; (d) achieved its objectives. 

25. The establishment of a U. S. sub- 
marine base at Holy Loch, Scotland, 
has been opposed by (a) both, branches 
of the Labor Party; (b) the Conserva- 
tive Party; (c) a majority of Britons; 
(d) 1 branch of the Labor Party. 


ill. COMPLETION. After the corre- 
sponding numbers on your answer 
sheet, write the word, name, or phrase 
that best completes the item. 


26. The amendment giving citizens 
of Washington, D. C., the right to vote 
(Concluded on page 8) 
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Algerian Issue 


(Concluded from page 5) 


De Gaulle’s return. Ironically, many 
of the same military men and Euro- 
pean settlers in Algeria who recently 
rebelled against De Gaulle were re- 
sponsible for bringing him to power in 
1958. Frustration over the long North 
African conflict and disgust that the 
French Assembly couldn’t end it made 
the French army in Algeria and Euro- 
pean settlers there call for De Gaulle’s 
return to power. A popular hero in 
World War II, he briefly headed 
France’s government right after that 
conflict. 

The Assembly agreed to De Gaulle’s 
return. With expanded powers under 
Constitution, De Gaulle set 
about to promote peace with the native 
He announced he would let 
them choose the course they wanted to 
though he did specify that 
would continue to hold the 
region of Algeria where oil has been 
discovered during the past several 
vears in the Sahara. P 


a new 
rebels. 


follow, 
France 


The offer of President de Gaulle to 
the Algerian natives turned the Euro- 
pean settlers and certain French army 
officers against the man they had 
helped put in power. In January 
1960, some army units in Algeria— 
encouraged by the European settlers 
rebelled in the effort to make 
the French President change his poli- 
That revolt failed when the peo- 
ple of rallied to De Gaulle’s 
support and when troops loyal to the 


there 


cies. 


France 


Semester Test 


(Concluded from page 7) 


in national elections became part of 
the Constitution after it was approved 
by % of the state legislatures. 


27. President Bourguiba, of 
, has tried to promote peace 

negotiations between French officials 
and the Algerian rebel leaders. 

28. Llewellyn Thompson is Ameri- 
can Ambassador to 

29. India’s capital is 

30. , the top pro- 
communist leader in the Congo, was 
assassinated earlier this year. 

31. The program designed to clear 
away existing slums and prevent new 





ATLANTIC 





Sinn 


EUROPE 











President got control of key points in 
the North African land. 

Recent rebellion. Last month’s trou- 
ble had the same goal as the earlier 
uprising—to keep Algeria in French 
hands and block freedom for that land. 

The rebellion posed a serious threat 
to France. Most of the French army 
was stationed in Algeria, including the 
best troops. If they followed the re- 
bellious generals, the possibility ex- 
isted that they might invade France 
and the government by 
force. 


overthrow 


But the rebellion failed—for a num- 
ber of reasons. President de Gaulle 
bolstered military forces inside France 
by calling up reservists and bringing 
home French troops stationed in Ger- 
many. He clamped an economic boy- 
cott on Algeria, forbidding the trans- 
fer of goods or money from France 


ones from appearing is known as ur- 
ban 


32. King Savang Vathana is the 
figurehead ruler of the war-torn coun- 
try, = dantcodoes 

33. ae eee Re is Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

34. The Bureau of the __ at anes 
prepares the official recommendations 
on government spending that the Chief 
Executive forwards to Congress. 


35. Our nation’s top defense lead- 
ers have their offices in the SS 


36. The 10 independent Arab coun- 
tries are joined together in an organi- 
zation known as the 


IV. PLACES IN THE NEWS. Find the 


location of each of the following places 








Pacific Ocean 
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to the North African land. Since Al- 
geria depends on France for most of 
its food and other supplies, scarcities 
would have soon been felt in the North 
African land. 

President de Gaulle called for—and 
received—the support of the over- 
whelming majority of the French peo- 
ple. Most of them apparently back 
their President’s efforts to bring peace 
to Algeria. They seem to have con- 
cluded that the Algerian natives can’t 
be kept under French control against 
their wishes. 

The French leader also received 
strong support from other western 
nations. President Kennedy pledged 
the assistance of the United States in 
helping Mr. De Gaulle to re-assert his 
authority. 

Four days after the revolt broke 
out, it collapsed. 


on the adjoining map and write the 
number of that location after the 
proper item number on your answer 
sheet. 


37. A territory claimed by Indo- 
nesia. 


38. Adolfo Mateos 
this nation. 


is the ruler of 


39. There have been recent out- 
breaks of violence in this Portuguese 
colony. 

40. Presidents Kennedy and de 
Gaulle will meet here late in May. 


41. A nation that has decided to 
withdraw from the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

42. Thirty-three-year-old King Has- 
san II rules here. 


What next? With the collapse of 
the rebellion, the stage appeared to be 
set for negotiations between the 
French government and the Moslem 
nationalists with the goal of ending 
the long North African struggle. 

Even if these negotiations succeed 
—as it is hoped they will—new prob- 
lems may arise. For example, if Al- 
geria becomes independent, how will 
the Moslem majority treat the Euro- 
pean minority? Will the Moslem lead- 
ership be able to create a stable gov- 
ernment in an independent Algeria. 
or might this land turn out to be 
another Congo? 

Many observers feel that conditions 
in Algeria would be far different from 
what they have been in the Congo. 
They point out that educational stand- 
ards are higher in Algeria than in the 
Congo, and that many more Algerians 
than Congolese have gained experience 
in government offices. They feel that 
a native government would make every 
attempt to prevent unfair treatment 
of the European inhabitants. 

Kennedy trip. The crisis through 
which France has just gone will give 
added significance to the talks be- 
tween Presidents Kennedy and de 
Gaulle, scheduled to take place about 
3 weeks from now. The firm backing 
which Mr. Kennedy gave to the French 
leader in last month’s troubles may 
smooth the way for discussions of 
U. S.-French differences on nuclear 
testing, the role of France in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and 
other issues discussed in the AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER, April 24. 

—By Howard SWEET 


43. A former top Nazi official is on 
trial in this country. 

44. A nation which is still feeling 
the loss of its former African colony, 
the Congo. 


45. We do not have diplomatic rela- 
tions with the government in power 
here. 


46. Janio Quadros heads the gov- 
ernment of this Latin Nation. 


47. The St. Lawrence River is a 
main waterway in this country. 

48. King Idris rules here. 

49. Bangkok, headquarters of the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, 
is the capital of this country. 


50. People here just recently won 
the right to vote in national elections. 
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